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A Testimony of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, of Perquimans Co., North Caro- 
lina, concerning Davin WHITE, deceased. 
We feel prompted by an affectionate regard 

for the worth and services of our recently de- 
parted Friend, and elder, and brother, in the 
church, David White, to place upon record 
some account of his life—desiring thereby to 
add another testimonial to the efficacy of Di- 
vine grace, and to administer comfort and en- 
couragement to the Christian traveller of the 
present and future generations, by opening to 
view in some degree, the path which has been 
trodden by one who, we believe, was concerned 
to take up his cross and to follow his Lord. 
And in entering upon this work of love, we 
have no desire to praise the dead, being well 
assured that our acceptance with God is in pro- 
portion to our faithfulness and not to the large- 
ness of our gifts and qualifications—and that 
the faithful recipient of five talents is as com- 
pletely blessed to the fulness of his measure, as 
is he who hath received ten. Neither have we 
forgotten that the most highly favored Christian 
feels himself to be an unprofitable servant, and 
that he hath done no more than was his duty to 
do. 

The Holy Scriptures abound in examples of 
good men, and although we cannot enter with 
the perfect understanding and discrimination of 
the sacred penmen, into the failings and virtues 
of those who have departed—yet we believe a 
blessing has rested upon the concern of the 
church to preserve truthful narratives of the 
lives of the worthy dead. 
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Bridge, in Perquimans county, N. C., on the 
5th of 6th month, 1783, being the fifth of a 
family of ten sons and three daughters, of whom 
only the youngest now survives. His father, 
Josiah White, was the son of William and Mar- 

aret White, and was a valuable member and 
elder of oue Religious Society. He was mar- 
ried to Sarah Newby, in the year 1773, and 
died in 1807, in his fifty-first year. His wife, 
Sarah, was the daughter of Thomas and Sarah 
Newby, and she, too, was an active and useful 
member and elder. She died in the year 1821, 
aged a little over sixty two years. 

Of the early history of David White, we 
can say but little, as we find no written mem- 
oranda relating thereto—and the most of those 
who were then his companions have passed 
away. The section of country in which he was 
born did not, at that day, offer the proper op- 
portunities for acquiring a good literary educa- 
tion. Reading, penmanship, and the simpler 
rules of arithmetic, nearly or quite completed 
the circle of instruction in the country schools 
to which he was sent. But being endowed 
with an excellent natural understanding, a re- 
tentive memory, and an active spirit of inquiry, 
he soon accumulated a large fund of practical 
knowledge, and became very useful as a member 
of civil society. He was particularly well in- 
formed in legal matters, and on this account 
his advice was much sought by those who were 
in difficulty as to their outward affairs—and a 
large number of estates requiring a settlement 
in a wide circuit around him were entrusted to 
his care. He thus became well qualified to 
render services to the religious body of which 
he was a member, in the capacity of one of the 
trustees of the Yearly Meeting. The legal title 
to a large number of slaves, was vested in these 
trustees. Inasmuch as the laws of the State 
did not permit the emancipation of slaves, those 
Friends who were slaveholders, transferred their 
right of ownership, either directly or by will, 
to the trustees of the Yearly Meeting. Thus 
whilst the slaves continued to be such in point 
of law, they were practically free. Interested 
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and forced upon them tedious and exceedingly 
troublesome lawsuits. 

David White, in conjunction with other faith- 
ful brethren, now mostly gathered to rest, was 
very diligent in rendering his valuable services 
on these occasions, and his straightforward in- 
dependence of character, bis strength of mind, 
and his large fund of practical knowledge were 
blessed by Divine Providence to the securing 
of liberty to a considerable number of the col- 
ored race. In 1836 he conducted to Ohio and 
Indiana, fifty-three manumitted slaves, thirty- 
three of whom the trustees had successfully de- 
fended in a protracted and expensive lawsuit 
in the midst of a community in which the public 
sentiment was decidedly hostile to emancipation. 
“He met with no opposition in the journey, 
answered all inquiries frankly and fully, and 
found a more cordial reception from the people 
of Ohio and Indiava than he expected.” 

It is difficult for us of the present day fully 
to appreciate the great sacrifices made by our 
forefathers in manumitting their slaves, and 
their labors and anxieties in carrying on the 
work to its completion. But we should not for- 
get that it is by these sacrifices and labors that 
we as a people, are clear of the practice of hold- 
ing mankind as slaves, and in this particular, 
the language is applicable to us, that “ other 
men have labored and we have entered into 
their labors ;’’ and whilst weshould cherish the 
memory of those, the fruits of whose faithful- 
ness we are permitted to enjoy, we should also 
be incited by their example, to a diligent per- 
formance of whatsoever “ our hands find todo,” 
that we may be counted worthy to sow’ that 
which others, in generations to come, may reap, 
to their lasting comfort and edification. Thus 
would the church experience “ a going on unto 
perfection,” a gradual advancement towards that 
condition in which “ she shall look forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” (Song of 
Solomon, c. 6, v. 10.) 

In the year 1808, David White was married 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Francis and Mary 
White, who proved “a help-meet” for him 
through a long union of nearly half a century. 
She was a worthy Friend, and acceptably filled, 
for many years, the stations of overseer and 
elder. | 

We find by the records of our meetings, that 
David White was appointed an elder in the 
year 1813. We are unable to trace the steps 
* by. which he attained to that stability of Chris- 

tian character which recommended him to his 
Friends for that important office—neither are 
we in possession of any incident connected with 
his conversion. We find, however, that he be- 
came.exercised for others as well as for himself 
and thatiat times he. was constrained under this 
exercise to give utterance.to hig feelings in our 
public: assemblies. Ashe was faithful to the 
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intimations of the Divine will, he was entrusted 


with a gift in the ministry. This gift was ex- 
ercised to the satisfaction of his Friends, and in 
due season they proposed publicly to acknowl- 
edge it; but inasmuch as he was already a 
member of the meeting of ministers and elders, 
he seemed to feel it to be unnecessary at that 
time for the step to be taken. This was acqui- 
esced in by the meeting, and thus it was that 
his appearances in the ministry were not for- 
mally acknowledged until the year 1847. His 
communications were sound and edifying, and 
though usually short, they seemed to relieve his 
mind of its burden, for he seldom arose more 
than once on the same occasion, and he did not 
appear to be desirous of using unnecessary 
words and repetitions, but when these failings 
appeared in others he was concerned in private 
to labor for their removal. The leading char- 
acteristic of his ministry, as of that of George 
Fox, was to direct the attention of the hearers 
to the light of Christ, as manifested in the soul. 
How often have we heard him quote the text, 
“The grace of God which bringeth salvation, 
hath appea:ed unto all men, teaching us that 
denying ungodlinessand worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this pres- 
ent world, looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for 
us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works.”’ Titus, 2d c. 11, 12, 13, and 
14. vs. 

He dwelt much also upon the spirituality of 
true Christian worship, often rehearsing to us 
the memorable declarations of our Saviour on 
this subject in his conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, at Jacob’s well. He was sound in 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and whilst 
deeply concerned to press the necessity of obe- 
dience to the Lord’s will, as manifested to the 
soul, he was always ready, revereatly to ac- 
knowledge that it is not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to His 
mercy that He saveth us, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. Titus 3d c. 5th v. In our meetings for 
discipline, of all grades, his words were listened 
to with marked attention, and his opinions pos- 
sessed great weight with Friends: In his own 
Monthly Meeting he was often concerned lest 
his brethren should neglect their own gifts b 
waiting for him, and he affectionately lifted his 
voice of warning that each one should attend to 
the feelings of his own mind, as it waits upon 
the Lord, knowing that the day must come 
when he could no longer be heard in our midst 
—and we are the more concerned to revive. his 
advice on this subject. from an apprehension 
that the neglect of it has been a great weaknees, 
in our religious Society. When our members 
fall into the. habit, from, whatever motive, of 
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lecti roper and timely expression of | oring to deceive ourselves in respect to our re- 
‘ait seatenine must dauusieniy eceat that | lations with God. Death corrects our known 
most of the bu-iness will rest upon a few mem-| errors, it crushes our speculative reasonings, 
bers. This state of things tends constantly to|and allows our innate consciousness of truth to 
increase, as the members usually become more | assert its authority. As death approaches, a 
lukewarm through inaction. If then, the two| man reviews his life, and his motives and con- 
or three members who give direction to the busi- | duct are brought into judgment before the tri- 
ness, fall into an error, the whole meeting is in| bunal of his conscience ; he cannot flee from 
danger of following them into that error. Thus | himself; he cannot stifle his convictions of the 
in part, at least, may we account for the rapid- | fas and nefas of the motives that have gov- 
ity and the extent of some of the schisms which erned his behavior ; and if, to palliate irregular- 
have affected us as a people, and we believe | ities in his natural conduct, he has called error 
that individual faithfulness in giving a proper truth, he will find it a fearful thing to be unde- 
and timely utterance, in the spirit of love, to}ceived. 
our opinions of subjects which claim the atten-| John Wilmot, Lord Rochester, was an ac- 
tion of meetings for discipline, would greatly complished nobleman and a favorite of Charles 
tend to ourstability as a church; and whilst due| II. He became dissolute, a votary to the wine- 
respect should be had to gifts and qualifications, cup, and to sensual pleasure, and a defender of 
yet only One should be our master, even Christ, infidelity. He confessed to Dr. Burnet that, 
and all we should be brethren. Matthew, 23d c.| for five years, his dissipation was SO excessive 
v. 8. that he was at no time master of himself. The 
age of thirty-one found him with his physical 
powers ruined, and his prospects of life precari- 
ous. His infidel principles forsook him, and 
trembling in view of future punishment, he 
turned penitently to God. During his pro- 
tracted illness, he published a confession of his 
errors, declaring that “ he left to the world this 
last declaration, which he delivered in the 
presence of the great God, who knows the se- 
erets of all hearts, and before whom he was 
preparing to be judged, that, from the bottom 
of his soul, he detested and abhorred the whole 
course of his former wicked life.” “Oh, re- 
member,” he said to a friend who visited him 
on his death-bed, “‘ that you contemn God no 
more. He is an avenging God, and will visit 
you for your sins, and will, I hope, touch your 
conscience sooner or later, as he has done mine. 
You and I have been friends and sinners to- 
gether a great while, and, therefore, I am the 
more free with you. We have all been mistaken 
in our conceits and opinions; our persuasions 
have been false and groundless. Therefore, 
God grant you repentance.” “TI am abandoned 
by God and man!” exclaimed Voltaire in his 
last sickness. After a long exile, he had re- 
turned to Paris in triumph. His name was the 
signal for enthusiasm. He had even feared 
that he should expire amid the acclamations 
which his presence called forth at the theatre. 
But neither the shout of the populace, nor the 
assurance of his atheistical friends, could stay 
his faith on his own philosophy in the pros- 
pect of the coming judgment. He renounced 
his opinions, but died in the expectation of fu- 
ture retribution. 

‘‘Guenard has said it! Guenard has said 
it!” mournfully said Cardinal Mazarin, alluding 
to the declaration of his physician that he must 
die. He was heard to exclaim, “Oh my 
soul, what will become of thee? Whither wilt 
thou go?” Tothe queen‘dowager of France he 

































(To be concluded.) 


ee 
LIFE’S CLOSE AND ITS LESSONS. 


As the poet Addison lay on his death-bed, he 
sent for Lord Warwick, a near relative and an 
erring young man, on whom his pious precepts 
had fallen unheeded. He had one more lesson 
to teach, and that a most impressive one. “ Dear 
sir,” said the young nobleman, “ you sent for 
me; I helieve and hope you have some com- 
mands ; I shall hold them most dear.” A ffec- 
tionately grasping his friend’s hand, the dying 
poet said, “1 have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die.” 

The testimony of the dying is always regard- 
ed with interest. There is wisdom in the ex- 
perience of a life time, and it is proper that the 
verdict of dying lips should impress the mind. 
A dying man acts himself; every delusion by 
which he has endeavored to quiet the clamors 
of his conscience vanishes; the world can 
promise him nothing more; the future can af- 
ford him no hopes that do not centre in God; 
his belief in the Deity, in religion, in virtue, 
rises above every consideration, and he judges 
himself, and estimates his conduct in life, in 
the solemn light of eternity. The scene of 
Lord Warwick at the death-bed of Addison, is 
impressive—the giddy youth, on the threshold 
of eternity. What effect the interview had on 
the subsequent life of Lord Warwick, we do not 
know ; but, whatever it may have been in that 
particular case, a young man may gather the 
most salutary lessons by contemplating the 
words and the behavior of the dying. He may 
well pause in his reading when his eye falls on 
a final testimony, and learn to shun the mis- 
takes by which others have made wrecks of 
their lives, and to practice those virtues that 
prove satisfactory and enduring. 

Dying testimonies show the folly of endeav- 
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said, ‘‘ Madame, your favors have undone me. 
Were I to live again, I would bea monk rather 
than a courtier.” Such were the sober reflec- 
tions of an ecclesiastic, whose boundless ambi- 
tion had overruled his sense of moral obligation. 
and whose adroit policy had virtually placed in 
his hands the sceptre of France. But Mazarin, 
though awakened to his situation, was too much 
joined to his politics and‘pleasures to turn man- 
fully to religion. Cards were one of bis last 
amusements ; and, when dying, he ordered him- 
self to be rouged and dressed, that he might 
receive the flattery of his courtiérs on his appar- 
ent recovery. 

There are hours of sober thought and times 
of imminent peril, when the soul seems to fore- 
cast the dying hour—when it starts at the view 
of its conscious errors, and utters, as from dying 
lips, the settled convictions. Hobbes was sub- 
ject to the most gloomy reflections, and was 
thrown into a state of terror if left alone in the 
dark. He declared, on one occasion, that had 
he the whole world to dispose of, he would give 
it for a single day to live. He died with the 
declaration that he was taking a leap in the 
dark. Paine, in his last sickness, would ery 
out with affrigbt if left alone night or day. 
Shelley, during a storm at sea, was stupefied 
with terror, and when the danger was past, de- 
clared to Lord Byron that he had tasted so 
much of the bitterness of death that, in the 
future, he should entertain doubts of his own 
creed. 

There is something mournful in the declara- 
tion of Gibbon, on the night he completed the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. “ It 
was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787, between the hours of ] 1 and 12, that 
1 wrote the last lines of the last page, in a sum- 
mer-house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, a 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake and the moun- 
tains. The air was temperate, the sky was se- 
rene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I 
will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my frezdom, and, perhaps, the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an agreeable com- 
panion, and that, whatsoever might be the fu- 
ture date of my history, the life of the historian 
must be short and precarious.” 

Still more gloomy is the declaration of Hume, 
on reviewing his life and works: ‘1 am at first 
affrighted and confounded by the forlorn soli- 
tude in which I am placed by my philosophy, 
and fancy myself some strange, uncouth won- 
ster, who, not being able to mingle and unite in 
society, has been expelled all human commerce, 
and left utterly abandoned and disconsolate. 
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Fain would I run into the crowd for shelter and 
warmth, but cannot prevail upon myself to mix 
with such deformity. I call upon others to 
join with me to make a community apart, but 
no one will hearken to me. Every one keeps at 
a distance, and dreads the storm that beats upon 
me from every side. When I look abroad, I 
foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny and detraction. When I turn my 
eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and ig- 
norance.”—Independent. 


—_-_—_—_—_~ ~ee ——  — 


“ And a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 


“ What Jesus was, on the Uross and on Olivet, 
He is for us now. Those outstretched hands 
are over us still. Those lips still move with 
the inaudible blessing. Oh! let thanks arise 
from our inmost hearts not only that the victory 
of human nature over death has been won, but 
that we have a Saviour who is ‘not ashamed 
to call us brethren.’ Observe the actual feel- 
ing of the disciples, when they returned from 
this parting scene. How very far it was to 
them—in their own experience from a hopeless 
bereavement! After the long continued gaze, 
after the solemn act of worship, after the angelic 
assurance, they returned with great joy. How 
different from whatit used tobe! Strongly in- 
deed is this contrasted with their previous dread 
of their Lord's departure. Once they could 
not bear the very thought of His absence. Now 
it already seemed that His absence was His 
highest presence. And whence that joy? 
Something, no doubt, was due to the teaching 
and experience of the forty days, when He 
‘spake of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God.’ Who knows all the lessons that were 
learnt in that period of ‘ measured intercourse,’ 
when they saw enough of their risen Saviour 
for the assuring of their confidence, and yet not 
so much as to disturb their reverence and awe 
—and when they received a gracious gradual 
preparation for the time when they were to la- 
bor without the sight of His form and features ? 
But surely much of this joy and confidence was 
due tothe ascension itself, with its wondrous 
power of reassuring and confirming. Up to the 
very verge of the time of this glorious depar- 
ture, we find the disciples weak, and ignorant, 
and fearful. But from the moment of their re- 
turn from the Mount of Blessing—all is pal- 
pably changed. They are no longer what they 
were. Their life now is ‘hid with Christ in 
God.’ All rests now, on an eternal basis. Be- 
fore, indeed, they knew of heavenly mansions, 
but now the certainty is wade palpable. Never 
till then, had they so definitely felt the reality 
of the invisible world. Henceforth, they are 
content not to know, if only they may serve: 
are content to wait, if only they may hope. 
That which had been a personal, but still a tem- 
porary, intercourse, began now to pass into a 
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spiritual union, felt to be eternal, and indepen- 
dent of accident or change. Many things 
there are, which we are not permitted yet to 
know: but in this transaction we have enough 
to cheer and tostrengthen. The ascension lays 
its holy, soothing touch on every detail of our 
lives, and helps us to rise, in spirit, unto the 
same place whither our Saviour, Christ, is gone 
before.”’— Howson. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued frum page 259.) 


[The Government having placed in Birming- 
ham a large body of men to act as police, but 
not under the direction or control of the au- 
thorities of the town, Joseph Sturge took an 
active part against the measure. H. Richard re- 
marks :—] 

Without further pursuing the history of 
this agitation, suffice it to say, that after a rather 
obstinate resistance, public sentiment ultimate- 
ly obliged the Government to give way, aud to 
allow local control to come into operation in 
the management of the local police. 

Mr. Sturge was not mistaken in the appre- 
hension that he would be severely blamed for 
the part he acted on this occasion. It was 
natural enough, of course, that at such a mo- 
ment of intense excitement the leaders and or- 
gans of a political party should assail him with 
great vehemence. Fora professed liberal to 
place himself in such broad opposition to the 
Whig, or, as it was still the fashion then to call 
it, the Reform Ministry, was an act of unpar- 
donable disloyalty in the estimation of that 
class, then much more numerous than it is now, 
who cherished a sort of blind traditional allegi- 
ance to the Whig party. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Mr. Sturge was very little disturbed 
by their censure. But there was avother class 
whose disapproval he felt much more keenly. 
Among his own intimate personal friends, who 
loved and esteemed him most highly, there 
were some who felt great solicitude lest his 
moral and religious character should suffer 
damage, from his being drawn too much into 
the perilous vortex of politics. It was an un- 
founded apprehension so far as he was con- 
cerned, for his politics sprang so directly from 
his sense of Christian obligation, that they may 
be said to have formed part of his religion. In 
answer to a dear friend and relative, who had 
addressed him, apparently, in a tone of remon- 
strance and warning on this subject, he wrote 
as follows :— 

‘Tam much obliged, my dear brother, for 
thy kind and friendly advice about the police 
affair, and not the less s> because I cannot agree 
with thee in opinion. If we talked the matter 
over together, there is probably one point of 
principle on which we might differ considerably. 

I believe thou art inclined increasingly to 


doubt the propriety of Christians taking any 
pert in political matters; while [ am rather in- 
creasingly of opinion that they are not only 
justified, but that when called upon by their 
fellow-citizens they are bound to do so, unless 
it interfere with other and paramount claims 
upon them, or unless the position in which it 
places them necessarily involves a compromise 
of religious principle. But granting that [ was 
not wrong in accepting a seat in the corpora- 
tion, I think I could show thee pretty strong 
reasons why it was my duty to pursue the 
course [ have with regard to the Government 
Police Bill. I was perfectly aware that by do- 
ing so I should expose myself to a good deal of 
censure from many quarters, and especially from 
almost the whole of the Unitarian body, and 
those who have a strong political bias in favor 
of the present ministry. But in reviewing 
what I have done, while I am too conscious of 
my great weakness and many infirmities to sup- 
pose that I have in all cases, both in word and 
manner, adopted the best mode of conveying 
my sentiments, I can see no ground to believe 
that I have been acting contrary to my Chris- 
tian duty in fhe general course I have pursued. 
Tt is not the first time on which I have felt 
that, in following that line of apprehended 
duty, I must be prepared, if needful, to sacrifice 
the approbation of some wise and good men; 
and all I would ask of those whom I love and 
esteem, and whose good opinion I would not need- 
lessly forfeit, is that they would not be biassed 
by mere prejudiced or newspaper statements, 
but suspend their judgments till they really 
know the fucts, so as to be able to understand 
the merits of the care. What has lately got 
into some of the papers reminds me strongly of 
the censures cast upon me by the colonial pro- 
slavery press during our late anti-slavery strug- 
gle. Iam sorry to say that amongst some of 
the middle and higher class with us there is a 
feeling almost as bitter towards the working 
classes as there was towards the slave by the slave- 
owners. I am writing in great haste now, and feel 
that it would be quite out of the question attempt- 
ing to go fully into the subject; but I was not 
willing to omit writing a line to express a hope 
thou wouldst suspend thy opinion till thou had 
an opportunity of knowing the real facts, and 
at the same time to assure thee of my gratitude 
for thy kind and affectionate expressions of 
caution. I know the dangerous path in which 
[ am treading, and in the midst of its difficul- 
ties and temptations it is, indeed, a comfort to 
know that thou and some others are watching 
over me for good, and that when you think it 
is needful, you will not withold a word of faith- 
ful admonition and counsel.’ 

To the same friend he writes in another let- 
ter, dated ‘8 mo. 22, 1839 ’— 

‘The difficulty for atrue Christian to act 
consistently while engaged in political matters 
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is no doubt very great. But this is not a suf- 
ficient ground for him to desert his post, if in 
the ordering of Providence he is placed in such 
a situation, so long, at least, as he can fill it 
without avy compromise of religious principle. 
The other alternative leads to consequences 
which many who take it up do not, I believe, 
at first sight perceive ; for I think that, if car- 
ried out consistently, it must lead to a withdrawal 


from all active exertions for the amelioration of 


the miseries of mankind, and appears to me to 
be at variance with that part of our Saviour’s 
prayer for His disciples, “I pray not that Thou 


shouldst take them out of the world, but that 


Thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” In- 
deed, it would leave the devil in undisputed 
possession of many things which vitally affect 
the prosperity of nations and the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the whole human family ; 
and I think it possible to carry on civil govern- 


ment without violating the spirit of the texts 


thou hast quoted.’ 

When Mr. Sturge was being trained up in 
his early youth to a farmer’s life, he was also, 
no doubt, duly inoculated with those ideas on 


the necessity of protection which at that time 


so absolutely possessed the agricultural mind. 


His father, so far as he concerned himself at 
all in politics, was a strong Tory, and we have 


heard bis son, on more than one occasion, in 


reference to the very decided course in an op- 
posite direction taken by himself and his 
brothers in after life, pleasantly wonder how the 


excellent man would have felt had he lived 
long enough to see what a set of uncompromis- 
ing radicals he had bred. We have already 
seen how early Mr. Sturge had become a con- 
vert to the doctrines of free trade. Apart from 


what we may call a constitutional tendency of 


his mind towards liberal ideas on all subjects, 
his experience in the corn trade had no doubt 
greatly contributed to the result. It is easy to 
see that laws such as then existed, which con- 
verted traffic in the prime necessary of human 
life into a species of gambling, must have been, 
both on moral and commercial grounds, utterly 
unacceptable to a man of his principles. We 
are prepared, therefore, to find that as soon as 
he was partially relieved from the paramount 
claims of the Anti-slavery cause by the abolition 
of the apprenticeship, he began more and more 
to turn his ear to the cry that was gradually 
rising from the heart of the nation against that 
system of restriction on the importation of the 
people’s food which, as few knew better than 
himself, pressed so cruelly on the industry and 
energy of the country. 

When the first germ of that great association 
for the repeal of the corn laws sprung up, which 
afterwards, under the name of the ‘ League,’ 
grew into such power and fame, Mr. Sturge 
was one of the earliest to attach himself to it. 
He was, no doubt, well disposed to do so of his 
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own accord, and the leaders of that body, who 
were men of cminent practical sagacity, were DO 
less anxious to secure hisadhesion. The high 
respect in which his character was held through- 
out the country, the prestige which at that time 
surrounded his name as the hero of an agitation, 
which had proved so recently and so signally 
successful, and the great experience he had ac- 
quired in evoking and directing popular opinion 
to the accomplishment of a given object, made 
those gentlemen fully sensible of the great ad- 
vantage it would be to their cause to enlist such 
a man actively in their ranks. Accordingly we 
find that, almost from the first, he was in fre- 
quent communication with Mr. Cobden, J. B. 
Smith, Duncan Maclaren, and other prominent 
members of the League, who sought his counsel 
in all their movements, and relied greatly upon 
his co operation, especially as respects the im- 
portant district of which Birmingham was the 
centre. 

From this time forward, Mr. Sturge was for 
some years invariably present as the representa- 
tive of Birmingham at those large meetings of 
delegates, constituting a sort of second and un- 
official parliament, which were wont to assem- 
ble sometimes in London, and sometimes at 
Manchester, to promote the repeal of the corn 
laws. 

But there were, we think, some special ser- 
vices which he rendered to the cause of free 
trade. In the first place, he helped to give 
something of a moral and religious tone to the 
movement, and to prevent it from degenerating 
into a mere commercial and economical agita- 
tion. Not that he was insensible to the im- 
mense importance of the subject in its bearing 
on the trading interests of the country. Still, 
it was the moral aspect of every question that 
appealed most strongly to his nature, and he 
seldom failed at the meetings of the League to 
keep before the eyes of bis colleagues the fact, 
that the system against which they were con- 
tending was evil, not merely because it crippled 
our manufactures and interfered with the free 
course of commerce, but because it contravened 
the laws of God, and strove, by perverse human 
legislation, to frustrate the beneficent designs of 
Providence. We find a characteristic illustra- 
tion of this in the account given by Mr. Pren- 
tice, in his ‘ History of the League,’ of the in- 
terview which a deputation from the delegates, 
who met in London in 1840, held with Mr. 
Baring, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Labouchere, then President of the Board 
of Trade. After various speakers had shown 
how disastrously the corn laws were operating 
on the material prosperity of the country, as 
evidenced by the bitter and wide-spread suffer- 
ings of that terrible year, he adds that then 
‘Joseph Sturge made a powerful appeal to the 
winisters, placing the whole question upon the 
eternal principles of justice and humanity, 
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which, he said, were shamefully outraged by a 
tax on the food of the people.’ We believe 
that Mr. Sturge did another signal service to 
the cause of free trade during these early years 
of agitation. At one of the first meetings of 
‘delegates held in Manchester for the purpose 
of constituting the Anti-Corn-Law association, 
the question had to be discussed as to the prin- 
ciple or fundamental article of faith which 
should be adopted as the basis of union. Mr. 
Sturge strongly urged them to take, as the 
ground of their appeal to the country, nothing 
less than the total and immediate abolition of 
the corn laws. 

‘I remember,’ says one of the leaders of the 
League, in a letter to the biographer, ‘ how 
little the great majority were prepared for any- 
thing so strong and uncompromising, and how 
gladly niue-tenths of us would have avoided 
the question at the time. But I believe that 
it was our late friend who, fresh from the ex- 
perience of the Anti-slavery struggle, pointed 
out the necessity of taking our stand on the rock 
of abstract truth and justice ; and I must say we 
found it our rock of safety during our seven 
years’ struggle.’ 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
THE VALUE OF CHRISTIAN PATIENCE. 


The following remarkable instance of the power 
of Christian patience, in connexion with the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, is given in 
the Monthly Reporter of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society : 

Colporteur Mills has finished another half 
year of his self-denying labors with good suc- 
cess. Among several incidents which this sin- 
gle-minded and humble laborer recorded, was 
the following: eighteen months ago he was 
pursuing his honorable calling in Leicestershire 
district, when he came to a village where the 
staple manufacture is boots and shoes: here in 
connexion with house to house visitation, he 
soon made himself well known. Passing down 
the street one day, his attention was,called to a 
house, by the inmates knocking at the window 
and beckoning him to stop till they opened the 
door. Our colporteur was ushered into a large 
room which served as a workshop, where he 
found a master shoemaker anda number of jour- 
neymen. On his admission the front door was 
instantly secured, and there followed a scene 
happily rare, in England at least, at the present 
day. Master and men clustered around poor 
Mills, and by every vile epithet with which they 
were acquainted stigmatized him and his work. 
In vain he expostulated, and begged to be per- 
mitted to go forth. Every attempt to break off 
the conversation and get away seemed only to in- 
crease their fury. For half an hour everything 
short of personal violence was used by these mis- 
guided men. At length the gibes and jests be- 
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gan to abate, before the meek and loving replies 
of our Christian friend. The master shoemaker 
asked him the price of his cheapest book? He 
was told, “ Tenpence ;” to which he replied, 
“Give me one and begone.” The door was 
opened, and the colporteur found himself once 
more in the street. Much cast down, but hold- 
ing on in faith—“ faint, yet pursuing’—he 
lifted up his heart to God that He would not 
let His word return to Him void, even though 
cast into this apparently unprepared soil. 
Twelve months passed away, but not the re- 
membrance of this event. Mills found himself 
again in this village. He betook himself to 
the inn, set down his pack of books ; but scarce- 
ly had he placed it in the corner of the room, 
before his tormenter of last year rushed in, say- 
ing, “Do you know me?” “ Well,” replied 
our colporteur; “I cannot soon forget you.” 
“Nor I you,” said the other. ‘“ Do you know 
what we wanted when we kept you locked up 
for half an hour in our workroom? We saw 
you go down the street; and one of the men 
laid a wager that although you spoke so fair 
and looked so good, if he cculd only get hold of 
you for half an hour he would make you so an- 
gry you would curse and swear like the worst of 
us. He had a fair opportunity, and he signally 
failed. I was ashamed at the time of the part 
which I took. I knew not how to get rid of 
you. I therefore purchased the cheapest book 
in your pack, asa way of finishing our inter- 
view. When you were gone I threw the book 
on the table. It lay there the greater part of 
the day, apparently unobserved, but my mind 
somehow was constantly turning to that book. 
I shifted my place. I got nearer and nearer. 
I opened it and read a bit. When work was 
over I took it home. When all were still in 
bed that night, I struck a light and read a bit 
more. The book had a strange attraction for 
me; it got hold of me. The next night I did 
the same.” Mills found that a change, which 
the man attributed (instrumentally) to the 
blessed volume left with him under these dis- 
graceful circumstances, had taken place in 
himself, his wife, and several members of his 
family, and that they had united themselves to 
a Christian church, and were living godly and 
religious lives.—Bible Society Record. 





Tue Tuirty-Sixta Sratre.—Agreeably to 
an act of the last Congress, President Lincoln 
has issued a proclamation declaring the admis- 
sion of Nevada as a State intothe Union. The 
territory of Nevada, so called from the Spanish 
word signifying “ snowy,’’ which was organized 
March 2, 1861, contained 81,539 square miles, 
and in 1863, a white population of 40,000. It 
is west of Utah and east of California, lying 
between it and the 115th degree of longitude 
west from Greenwich, and the 37th and 42d of 
north latitude. In respect to mineral resources, 
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Nevada is probably the richest State in the 
Union. It has the richest silver mines in the 
United States, and gold, quicksilver, lead, and 
antimony are abundant, besides bituminous 
coal, and beautiful clear white rock salt, and 
extensive forests of the finest kind of timber. 
Though now mainly a desert of sand-hills and 
plains interspersed with broken mountain 
ridges, it has extensive agricultural capacities, 
which, with its vast mineral wealth, is causing 
its unprecedented growth and its rapid devel- 
opment. 


DeceasE oF Peter Beprorp.—A letter of 
recent date from a friend in England mentions 
the death of Peter Bedford on the Ist inst., 
aged 84 years. His name must be familiar to 
wany in this country who never had an oppor-, 
tunity of becoming acquainted with him, or 
of receiving those kind attentions which, during 
his long residence in London, be delighted in 
showing to Friends, and especially to young 
people, who visited that city, or sought a resi- 
dence in it. He was one of a noble generation, 
now nearly passed away, who, for a long period 
adorned the profession of Friends in Great 
Britain, and were a blessing to their country. 
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THE FREEDPEOPLE IN THE SOUTHWEST.— 
We are informed that the Executive Commit- 
tees of the Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana, 
Western and Iowa, have united in establishing 
a “Board of Control,” and have appointed 
Thomas Lambdin, No. 27 Main street, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, their receiving and forwarding 
agent. To his address, all goods for the freed- 
people in the South West may be forwarded, with 
the assurance that they will be faithfully and 
judiciously distributed at the various points in 
the departments of the Cumberland and the 
Mississippi. Goods are sent from Cincinnati 
free from cost of transportation, and they are 
conveyed to that city, free of charge, on several 
railroads. Secretary Stanton has also kindly 
furnished passes for general agents, and trans- 
‘portation on government vessels and railroads 
for agents and teachers of “ Friends’ Board of 
Control.” It further appears that the “ Con- 
trabands’ Relief Commission of Cincinnati,” 
believing that a concentration of means into few 
hands will lessen the expenses and promote 
generally the objects in view, has transferred 
the whole of its cash and goods,—amounting to 
$38,427 48—to the Executive Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting on Freedmen. The 
final report of the Commission, received too late 
for insertion this week, will appear in our next 
number. 


Return oF Isaac Rosson.—T he conclusion 
of Isaac Robson’s religious visit to Italy, and 
his return to England, are described in the 
London Friend of the 1st inst. : 


“Isaac Robson and C. Fox, after leaving Cre- 
mona, proceeded to Brescia. Here, finding that 
the arrangements for a meeting with the con- 
verts in connection with the Vaudois were not 
made as they expected, they suggested a joint 
meeting of the two congregations (Vaudois and 
Free Church), which was readily acceded to 
by both pastors. A meeting was held the fol- 
lowing evening accordingly, which proved very 
satisfactory. From Brescia they went to Parma, 
where they attended a meeting composed of a 
large number of persons who have but recently 
seceded from the Church of Rome. After this, 
our friend Charles Fox being obliged to return 
home, and I. Robson not feeling at liberty to do 
so without visiting Naples, he believed it right 
to go there alone. Here, after a stormy passage 
from Genoa, he was very kindly received and 
assisted by the pastors of the three congrega- 
tions which he visited. He was glad to find 
the various schools there prospering—some 
hundreds of children and young persons being 
thus imbued with a knowledge of the truths of 
the Bible, and instructed in useful learning. In 
one of these, where upwards of one huudred 
boys are receiving instruction, I. R. was struck 
with the quietness and order into which these 
volatile Neapolitan youths had been drilled, as 
well as with the rapid progress they had made 
during the short time they had been at school. 

After leaving Naples, I. R. went again to 
Florence, where he had an interview with the 
students at the Vaudois College. He thence 
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Memorr or WitLtaM Forster.—The at- 
tention of our readers is asked to the notice 
in this number respecting the reprint of the 
memoir of our late dear friend, William Forster, 
whose life of devotion to the cause of religion, 
peacefully closed in Tennessee, during his third 
visit to this country. 
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returned direct to England, arriving safely at 
home on the 17th ult. 

At the various places visited they found great 
openness to hear the truths of the gospel, and 
uniform kindness on the part of the pastors. It 
was striking to find to what a large extent the 
affections of the community are alienated from 
the Church of Rome and her superstitions, and 
how those who have been awakened to see the 
errors in which they have been educated, ap- 
peared to be so surfeited with priestcraft, and 
with useless ceremonies, that they are longing 
for that which is simple and real in religion, 
and jealous of anything like the introduction of 
another system of priesthood or of merely cere- 
monial observances. 

Whilst, in connection with this remarkable 
awakening in Italy, there is doubtless much 
that is superficial and much that is more politi- 
cal than religious, there is nevertheless, we can- 
not doubt, much also that is real and sub- 
stantial. In proof of this we might adduce af- 
fecting instances of the persecutions, the diffi- 
culties, and the privations to which some of 
them have been subjected in consequence of 
their faithfulness to their religious vonvictions, 
involving not only the alienation of near rela- 
tives and friends, but also, in some instances, 
the sacrifice of their means of livelihood.” 





Return or Isaac SuHarp.—We take the 
following account from the London Friend of 
12th month Ist:—“ At Darlington Monthly 
Meeting, held at Middlesbro’ on the 15th of 
Eleventh month, Isaac Sharp returned the cer- 
tificate granted him in Third month, 1861, for 
religious service in Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
and Greenland. On previous occasions his 
Monthly Meeting has received accounts of his 
visit to the Faroe Islands, and of the two visits 
paid to Iceland; and, in now reporting the 
accomplishment of his journey to Greenland, 
I. Sharp informed his friends that the service 
for which the above-named certificate was 
granted, has, through divine mercy, been con- 
cluded to the peace of his own mind. Accom- 
panied by Harrison Penney, of Darlington, 
whose sympathy and aid in this service was 
truly acceptable, and with Paul Hansen, a 
Moravian brother, as interpreter, I. Sharp left 
England on the 9th of Fourth Month, 1864. 
The voyage out in a Government vessel from 
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Copenbagen, occupied about six weeks, and, out 
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of the seven months’ absence from home, only 
seven weeks were left for actual service in 


Greenland. During that time visits were paid 
to five out of the six Moravian settlements, 
and to two out of the eight Lutheran Missions, 
embracing in all about thirty religious opportu- 
nities at various stations extending over 400 
miles of rocky coast,—the usual mode of com- 
munication being by the native skin-boats. The 
kind and Christian reception of our dear friends 
by the missionaries, and their sympathy and 
assistance in their religious engagements, both 
with the native converts and Europeans, ap- 
pear to have been most cordial, and they parted 
from them in much love. After two months’ 
stormy voyage, I. Sharp and his companion 
were favored4o reach home in safety on the 8th 
of Eleventh month, under a deep sense of the 
tender care of an ever-watchful Providence, du- 
ring seasons of danger and difficulty, the feel- 
ing of sweet peace accompanying the retrospect. 
Harrison Penney, in returning the miuute 
granting him liberty to accompany I. Sharp 
as companion, informed his friends that he be- 
lieved the surrender of himself for the service 
had been graciously accepted by his Heavenly 
Father, whose protecting care had been expe- 
rienced both by himself and those he left be- 
hind.” 


— 9 po 


Marrirp, at Rocky Run Meeting, Ind., on the 24th 
of 11th month, 1864, Joun H. CRawrorp, to ZARANAH 
T. PERKINS. 


—_—-— ++ 0e - _ 


Diep, near Jamestown, Ohio, on the 21st of 10th 
month, 1864, EvizaBetu S., wife of Enos Ross, in the 
54th year of her age; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. For 15 years she was a member of the So- 
ciety ot Friends. Delicate health prevented her from 
attending meeting often, but still she retained a 
deep interest for the welfare of the Church and 
those around her. During her short but painful ill- 
ness, her voice was often heard in prayer; and 
many times she would say, “I do not want to get 
well, 1am ready to go. I have given up all into the 
hends of the Lord.” Her family and friends are 
comforted in the belief that she was found pre- 
pared for the solemn change. 





, hear Americus, Kansas, on the 7th of 12th 
month, 1864, Joun Hinsuaw, son of Charles and 
Sarah Hinshaw, in the 25th year of hisage; a mem- 
ber of Cotton Wood Monthly Meeting. He bore a 
severe illness with Christian fortitude. 


——, near Palmyra, Iowa, on the 14th of 3d month, 
1864, Racug., wife of James Johnson, and daughter 
of Charles and Sarah Hinshaw, in the 21st year of 
her age; a member of South River Monthly Meeting. 
Her end was peace. 
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Diep, in Mansfield, Mass., on the 4th of 11th month, 
1864, Dezorau Grover, widow of Jacob Grover, aged 
85 years, 7 months and 2 days; a member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, R. I. 


, On the 14th of 12th month, 1864, Janz 
Wooparp, in the 74th year of her age; a member of 
Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. Although the 
summons was very sudden and unlooked for at the 
time, yet her friends and relations have the con- 


soling evidence from 'the life she lived that her end 
was peace. 








‘ , On the 24th of 9th month, 1864, Jessz 
Frazier, son of Joho and Louisa Frazier, in the 
2I'st year of his age; a member of Rocky Run 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. He bore a long and linger- 
ing illness with great patience, and expressed near 
the last that he saw nothing in the way. 


——, on the 22d of 9th month, 1864, NaTsan 
Hiatt, in the 47th year of his age; a member of 
Greenwood Monthly Meeting, Ind. He bore a severe 
illness with Christian patience and fortitude, and 
expressed near his close that all was peace. 


__——, on the 9th of 11th month, 1864, at the res- 
idence of her daughter Jane Hiatt, Mantua Monr- 
GOMERY, in the 84th year of her age; a member of 
Greenwood Monthly Meeting, Ind. This dear friend 
through the course of her long life, and especially of 
latter years, seemed to say to those around her by 
her daily example, “ Follow me as I endeavor to fol- 
low Christ.” In the early part of her last illness, 
which was very severe, she expressed to her daughter 


that she hoped her time to depart was near at 
hand. 





, on the 28th of 6th month, 1864, Losapa 
ALpa, aged 1 year, 8 months and 6 days, daughter 
of Benjamin and Polina Stalker: a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ind. 





, in Haverhill, Mass., on the 15th of 12th 
month, 1864 Hannan Exvizasern, wife of Charles W. 
Thompson, and daughter of Elizabeth C. Bean; a 
member of Dover Monthly Meeting, N. H. Several 
months before her close, admonished by the ravages 
of disease, she sought more earnestly the face of the 
Saviour, and thenceforth her peace flowed uninter- 
ruptedly. Frequently with tears of joy she spoke 
her grateful love to her Redeemer, who had heard 
her in an accepted time, sweetly trusting all in His 
hands. 11th month 8th, she wrote to ber absent 
brother : “Tam very feeble and can bardly support 
my weight, yet I am very comfortable—Jesus deals 
with me like a mother with her infant, so gently. I 
hope we shall not fail to put our whole trust in Him, 
not omitting to watch and pray that we enter not 
into temptation.” 11th month 27th: “My faith is 
unwavering in my Lord and Saviour. All is joy, 
bearty and glorious.” 





-~seor 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 


The subscriber will reprint the Memoirs of William 
Forster, compiled by Benjamin Seebohm, simultane- 
ously with the English edition. The price will not 
be more than four dollars. It is desirable that or- 
ders should be sent at once to 

Henry Lonestreru, 1336 Chestnut St. 





ice ee esl 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 

The Commercial Department of “ Friends’ Bloom- 

ingdale Academy” will re-open for Students on 


Third day, the 3d of 1st month, 1865, under charge 
of Dr. Samuel D. Coffin. For a course in Single 


Entry, $15 00. Double Entry, $20 00. Complete 
course in Penmanship, $5 00. Graduates will be 
required to pay cost for their Diplomas. For in- 
formation, &c., address the Principal, or the under- 
signed. By order of the Board of Trustees. 


Ettwoop C. Siter, Secretary. 
Bloomingdale, Ind., 12th mo, 31, 1864.—2t. 


—_—_—————- oe - 


“The Lord loves to be consulted, and when 
we venture to act without taking counsel of 
Him, and bring ourselves into difficulties and 
embarrassments, He may well chide us; ‘ You 
should have committed your way unto Me.”— 
Jay. 





“ There 1am in the midst of them.”—It is 
obfervable that He does not say what He will 
do there, but only that He is there in the 
midst of them. This is assurance enough. His 
presence is all His people can need: for with 
Him is the fountain of life, and thus He is 
with all His people. He is with them in their 
own persons; with them in the closet; with 
them in the family. Whenever His presence 
is spoken of in the way of a promise, it intends 
not the perfectionof his nature, but a privilege. 
Thus—though He is not far from any of us ; 
yet it is.said— The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and saveth such as 
be of a contrite spirit.” —Jay. 





PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN 
CELEBES. 


A remarkable instance of change from bar- 
barism to civilization is shown in the case of 
the inhabitants of Northern Celebes. These 
people often approach to the fair complexion of 
the European, while they retain the straight 
black hair and general physiognomy of the 
Malay races. In character they are gentle and 
submissive, industrious, and easily educated. 
Up to a very recent period they were complete 
savages, and were almost always at war with 
each other. They built their huts upon lofty 
posts to guard aguinst attacks, and decorated 
them with the heads of their slain enemies. 
Their clothing was strips of bark, and their 
religion was a degrading demon-worship. From 
this state of barbarism they have been raised 
to comparative civilization in a short time by 
the Dutch government. The country is now 
becoming a garden worthy of its sweet native 
name, ‘ Minahassa.” The villages are almost 
all like model villages, and the cottages like 
those one sees upon the stage. The streets are 
bordered with trimmed turf, and fenced with 
hedges of roses in perpetual bloom. Near 
every village are the most beautifully cultiva- 
ted and productive coffee plantations, while 
rice-fields and fruit and vegetable grounds sup- 
ply abundance of food to the inhabitants. In 
every village there is a school-house, and in the 
larger ones a church also. The people are all 
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neatly dressed, and the native chiefs and 
schoolmasters would pass muster among re- 
spectable people in England. On arriving at 
one of these chiefs’ houses, in a principal vil- 
lage, the writer was received by a gentleman 
in a suit of black ; boys nicely dressed and with 
smooth-combed hair, brought water and napkins 
for him to wash, and he was furnished with a 
dinner comprising every European comfort, 
finger-glasses, clean napkins, claret and beer, 
along with a variety of well-cooked native 
dishes. The house was handsome and lofty, 
the chairs and tables were of fine native woods, 
and though made by self-taught natives were 
of superior workmanship to any but the very 
best we get at home; and as he sat in the 
verandah taking coffee, his eye was gratified 
by the sight of beautiful flowers, which, in this 
delightful climate, are perpetually renewed. 
This great change is the result of the introduc- 
tion of the coffee-plant under government 
superintendence, and of the labors of Dutch 
Protestant missionaries. 
chineigillpipinene 
ADDRESS OF MAJOR GENERAL N. P. BANKS, 
In Tremont Temple, Boston, on Affairs in Louisiana. 

The industry of a nation must be the basis 
of its government and characterize its nature 
and its principles as well as its permanency or 
duration. It is this thought that lads me, in 
the remarks that I propose to make to you. 
Before there can be any permanent settlement 
of the affairs of this country, there must be an 
arrangement of the industry of that portion 


now in insurrection upon some permanent, just | 


and satisfactory basis. If the Union succeeds 
in maintaining its authority, that industry will 
be organized upon the principle of absolute 
and permanent freedom. If the Confederacy 
succeeds in its purposes, that interest will be 
organized as now upon the principle of slavery. 

In the State of Louisiana, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1863, there were perhaps one hundred 
and fifty thousand blacks who had been, up to 
that time at least, held in slavery. The slave 
population of Louisiana in 1860 was 350,000. 
I doubt very much if, at the period to which I 
refer, the number of negroes in that State 
would be more than 150,000 or 175,000. The 
proclamation of the President declared eman- 
cipation from slavery in most of the slave 
States, except the parishes of Louisiana in 
which this portion of the population, or the 
greater part of this population to which I have 
referred, existed; and it left that population, 
therefore, even under the proclamation of the 
Ist of January, 1863, slaves de jure if not de 
But they were not slaves de facto. 
Every man, by the very condition of the country 
at that moment, was free from the control of 
his master, inasmuch as the law forbade the 
army or the navy, or any officer of the army or 
navy, to return any man to slavery, which very 
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few were prepared or desired to do even. It 
is, therefore, perfectly true that, whether or 
not, as the planters claimed, the slaves at that 
time were slaves de jure, the negroes perfectly 
well understood, and every person connected 
with the government perfectly well understood, 
there was no power to reduce them to the con- 
dition of servitude. They clustered into the 
great centres of the army; they came from all 
the surrounding States, without employment, 
without clothing, without means of support of 
any character whatever, and concentrated in all 
cases near to the posts or garrisons of the army. 
Invariably and inseparably from this condition 
came great suffering, constant disease, decima- 
tion of numbers and death, which to an obser- 
ver who looked upon the.state of things for 
the first time was appalling. These were to be 
supported by the government. They had no 
means of support of theirown. They had to 
be protected by distribution rather than by 
concentration, and as the first step, both to re- 
lieve the government, to protect the army from 
connection with such masses of people, to main- 
tain the public health, to preserve the lives of 
the colored people themselves, it was deter- 
mined to give them employment. That em- 
ployment was established at the outset in the 
month of January, upon the basis of absolute 
and perfect freedom of the negro in all respects 
and all considerations, to make him as indepen- 
dent and to prepare him for as perfect an inde- 
pendence as that enjoyed by any other class of 
people on this continent. Those who were 
engaged in the cultivation of plantations, 
both in the home population or those who 
accompanied the army, or who had under- 
taken this business since the rebellion com- 
menced, were told that by the payment to the 
negroes of due wages, providing them with 
suitable rations, with clothing, with medical 
attendance, taking care of the whole of the 
population, leaving the laborer under the pro- 
tection of the government itself in regard to his 
rights—that upon these conditions they might 
employ the negro population in that State. 
The negro understood or was instructed that he 
was at liberty to select his employer and to go 
where he pleased, but that he was expected to 
labor for the support of himself and his family, 
and the sick, the infirm, the young of his race, 
somewhere, and if not upon the plantations, 
upon the government works. Both parties ac- 
cepted the proposition readily—those who were 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil because 
they had no alternative—the negro because he 
had no other desire. He saw that he had his 
freedom, the choice of employment, the choice 
of work, rations for himself and family, cloth- 
ing such as the Government should deem suit- 
able for him, education for his children, and 
wages that would from time to time be in- 
creased in such a manner that he could pro- 
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vide for himself and for them in the future. 
The principles upon which this was done were 
determined by the negroes themselves. Fif- 
teen or twenty of the most intelligent, the best 
educated young colored men of Louisiana, who 
were themselves free and knew well the character 
of the colored population, were sent out into dif- 
ferent parishes. They were authorized to go 
where they pleased, to speak with whom they 
pleased. At their request they were permit- 
ted to carry arms to defend themselves, and 
they visited the negro population in the differ- 
ent parishes in the early part of the year 1863, 
and they brought to the Government the terms 
of labor which the negroes desired. They 
were, first, that their families should not be 
separated ; second, that they should not be 
flogged; third, that their children should be 
educated ; and fourth, that they should not be 
compelled to labor where they did not like to, 
where they had hitherto been abused.. All 
these privileges were granted to them. The 
planters, both the old population and the new, 
considered the subject for themselves, not in the 
same way, not by agents sent among them, but by 
public meetings. And in order to avoid what 
was a difficulty among them—that is to avoid 
the necessity of any one man leading: off in 
favor of a policy which recognized the freedom 
of the negro and required the payment of 
wages and the performance of other conditions 
required by the government, they held a meeting 
at which it was declared by a unanimous vote 
that they would accept the proposition of the 
government, and thus avoided the responsibility 
on the part of any of them of being the first to 
accede to terms so contrary to their expecta- 
tion. 

The result of this system of labor proves 
conclusively in my mind—I am as sure of it 
as Tam of any fact within my experience or 
my power of investigation—that the institution 
of slavery in the Southern States is totally un- 
necessary for the protection of any interest 
whatever—that there is no use for slavery of 
any color or kind or character; and so far as 
the interest of the negro himself is concerned, 
or the agriculturists, or all the people of the 
South, or of the Government itself, the return 
of servitude is not only incompatible with the 
public interest, but impossible under any cir- 
Cumstances whatever. This is substantially all 
that can be said of the plan of employment of 
the negroes in that State to which I refer. It 
is quite possible that in this immediate and 
radical change from a condition of universal 
servitude to one of immediate and absolute 
freedom there may have been many instances 
and occurrences unjustifiable ; that many fami- 
lies, many individuals, many interests on the 
side of the laborer, on the side of the employ- 
ers, too, have suffered, which, in a general 
view of the subject, is unfortunate. Itis almost 
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impossible to find men in a country like ours, 


where opinion is free, and especially upon a 
subject where so much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists, and where so many interests conflict and 
clash with each other—it is almost impossible 
to find agents to carry out successfully and ef- 
fectually any distinguishing idea of the char- 
acter I have suggested. But I believe this to 
be true—that it has been as just in its opera- 
tion to the employed and profitable to the em- 
ployer as any system could be, under the cir- 
cumstances, in a State or with a population like 
that; and whatever complaint may have been 
made or may be made with regard to individ- 
uals, or the sufferings by individuals, that you 
can parallel any of those wrongs or complaints 
by going into the workshops of England or any 
of our cities in the Northern States. I do not be- 
lieve that there is required any change what- 
ever in the state of labor that has been in op- 
eration in Louisiana two years—that any change 
is required to make a permanent settlement so 
far as the interests of labor are concerned, on 
the basis of the union of the States. I am 
assured by my own observation—I don’t know 
that the result may be reached—that under 
the system of labor adopted there cotton and 
sugar can be raised for a cent a pound each, 
under a good government, and with such an 
impetus given to the productive industry as is 
given by England or by France to many of 
the branches of productive industry in those 
countries—that both cotton and sugar can be 
raised in Louisiana and the Southern States 
for a cent a pound each, supposing our affairs 
to be settled, the system of values to be upon a 
solid and substantial basis, and this, too, with 
the perfect and absolute freedom of the labor- 
ing population, whether white or black, and 
granting to it all the privileges that are conferred 
upon the laboring population in this part of the 
country, or in any other part of the country. 
Coupled with this system of labor are other 
influences material to a proper consideration of 
the subject and to the welfare of the country. 
There are in the parishes controlled by the 
government of the United States, about fif- 
teen thousand negro children. From eight to 
ten thousand of these are already in day 
schools established there. There are sixty 
Sabbath schools established in these parishes, 
twenty night schools for adults, and every reg- 
iment of the fifteen, twenty or twenty-five regi- 
ments of colored troops has a teacher and orga- 
nization of the nature of a school. 

Thus, the whole of this population is in the 
process of education and of change by the nat- 
ural course of events. The reports made by 
those connected with those institutions, of the 
progress both of young and old, are gratifying 
and surprising, and it leaves no possible doubt 
whatever that the negro population not only can 
perform all that is required of the laboring popu- 
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lation, but that they can make such rapid im-! interest, amounts to $3,373.22. 


provement as to answer the expectations of the 
Government and justify the extension of all the 
privileges of citizens to this class of people. 
There was another principle involved which 
i 
those that | have named. No other portion of 
the human race is more attached to its home 
than the negro population. It is one of the 
best qualities that exist in the human heart. 


| 
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Or, you pay: 
twelve cents a day,—this amounts to $6,746. 
44. 

Says Professor Fowler: ‘“‘ A young man from 
wished to purchase books on Physiology 





8 more important to the negro than either of and Health, but said that he was not really able. 


I asked him about his habits —if he chewed? 
No. Do yousmoke? Yes. How much? He 
said that formerly he smoked fourteen cigars a 
day, at about two cents for each, which made 


Without it there is no nation, without it there is | over eighty dollars per year, but that his health 


no liberty ; and to the inquiry whether the negro 
in himself is able to maintain his part and to 
take his position in a free country, it is enough 
to say that no portion of the human race has 
stronger attachments to home and to the fami- 
ly than the negro. It was impossible to regard 
this principle without a regulation to some ex- 
tent imposed upon the laboring population in 
order that the families might be united: and 
it was one of the very first considerations, the 
most important and the most satisfactory in its 
results, and the very first one demanded by the 
negroes themselves, that in the settlement of 
the terms and conditions of labor their families 
were not to be separated. But if the employer 
or the planter were permitted to pay such 
wages as he should please to such persons as 
he chose to employ, a few men, perhaps one- 
fourth of the whole, would be employed, and 
the rest thrown upon the Government for sup- 
port, or left without any support whatever. 
This, of course, in the initiation of the system 
could not be admitted. Thus from these several 
considerations it was found to be indispensably 
necessary that there should be, upon the item of 
wages, as in regard to rations and clothing and 
education, a stipulation by the Government to 
which all parties were required to submit. I had 
a letter from an old plauter, not a new planter, 
a few days before I arrived in Boston, in 
which he said that of some three hundred and 
twenty-five hands upon two plantations which 
he had cultivated, he had already paid from 
the produce of the land given to the negroes 
themselves two thousand dollars, and they had 
products for sale which would amount to fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand dollars more. 
(To be concluded.) 


AMOUNT AND COST OF TOBACCO. 

It is well for the common peace that the enor- 
mous tax paid for this article is self-imposed. 
If its victims were compelled to use it, and pay 
for it, the world would be filled with rebellion 
forthwith. 

Many a young man in fashionable life pays 
more for this than for his board-bill. Many a 
mechanic will die, and 'eave his family without 


a cent, who pays more for this than the cost of 


a Life Assurance of two thousand dollars. 
Reader, you pay, for example, six cents a day 
for cigars. Continuing this forty years, with 


| 
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was so much deranged that he had reduced his 
allowance to seven. I told him this cost him 
forty dollars per year, which he expended not 
only uselessly, but in those things that tended 
to shorten life as well as to destroy his useful- 
ness while he lived.” 

Says Dr. Alcott: “I have known many a 
poor family that consumed, in smoking and 
chewing, at least twenty-five cents a week. This, 
in forty years, would amount to $520; or, if 
placed at compound interest, from year to year, 
to more than $2,100. 

An editor of a public journal observes: 
“ When we consider the universality of the use 
of tobacco, and the fact that some men spend 
$10, $60, or $100 yearly for cigars, —if this 
town uses twenty per cent. less than the aver- 
age, $9,000 is devoted to the weed yearly; 
about twice what we raise by tax for schools ; 
about enough to build the High-School house, 
about which we tobacco-chewers have quarrelled 
so much; enough to buy a twenty-five cent 
delaine dress for each adult female in town, a 
pair of boots for each lad, and a five-dollar bon- 
net for each lass in town; to pay the salary of 
all our ministers, and cover all eur contributions 
for benevolent purposes.” 

The city of New York, according to the au- 
thority of McGregor, consumes $10,000 a day on 
cigars, and but about $8,500 on bread. 

It is estimated that there are 1,400 cigar 
manufactories in this country, employing 7,000 
hands. Assuming that each manipulator makes 
2,500 cigars in a week, which is as few as he 
can live by, the total per week is 17,500,000 ; 
and, in a year of forty eight weeks, the number 
amounts to 840,000,000. At seven dollars per 
thousand, the valuation of this quantity is 
$5,040,000, and adding fifty per cent. profit of 
jobberand retailer, the total is $7,560,000. Add- 
ing the sum paid for imported cigars, $6,184,- 
364 (which is much below the mark), and the 
whole is $13,744,364. Putting the smokers at 
five millions, and giving each consumer but 
225 cigars a year, it is safe to say that the an- 
nual expenditure in this country for this lux- 
ury is thirty millions of dollars! Add to this 
the amount spent for chewing and smoking to- 
bacco, and snuff, five millions, and we see that 
there is an enormous expense in thisline. This 
sum total would support more than ove hundred 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
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Foreign Missions: Says Dr. Coles, the Ameri-: Mary, but said unto him“ Followme.” It is a 
can Churches pay five million dollars, annually, | great thing to unite activity and dependance ; to 


for this poison, in all its forms, and less then| use means and not neglect to trust in God. 
one million for the Gospel in foreign lands. At 


this rate, how soon will the Millennium come 
and bless our race ? 
The Amount on the Globe.—The present an- 
nual production of tobacco has been estimated 
by an English writer at 4,000,000,000 pounds ! 
This is smoked, chewed, and snuffed. Suppose 
it all made into cigars, one hundred to the 
pound, it would produce 400,000,000,000. 
Four hundred billions of cigars ! 
Allowing this tobacco, -unmanufactured, to 
cost, on the average, ten cents a pound, and we 
have $400,000,000 expended every year, in 
producing a noxious, deleterious weed. At 
Jeast one and a half times as much more is re- 
quired to manufacture it into a marketable 
form, and dispose of itto the consumer. If this 
be so, then the human family expend, every year, 
ove thousand millions of dollars in the gratifica- 
tion of an acquired habit, or one dollar for every 
man, woman and child upon the earth. 
This sum would build two railroads around 
the earth, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars 
per mile, or sixteen railroads from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It would build one hundred 
thousand churches, costing $10,000 each; or 
half a million of school-houses, costing $2,000 
each ; or one million of dwellings, costing 
$1,000 each! It would employ one million of 
preachers and one million of teachers, giving 
each a salary of $500! It would support three 
and one-third millions of young men at college, 
giving each $300 per annum for expenses ! 
Friendly reader, consider the above basis of 
this calculation in some measure imaginary — 
call it conjecture, extravagance, just what you 
please! Cut these figures down one half — cut 
them down to suit your own notions. Even then, 
if you are a Christian or Patriot, a Friend of 
God or Man, you will not trifle with this stu- 
pendous iniquity; but in some manly way do 
your part to arrest its destructive power around 
ou. 
, 1. Never use it yourself. 2. Banish it from 

our families and premises. 3. Purify the 
church. 4. Rebuke the manufacture of it. 5. 
Look after schools, and save the young. 6. 
Sign and circulate this pledge: J herebg pledye 
myself to abstain from the use of Tobacco in all 
tts forms, totally and forever.— Trask. 



























THE PRODIGAL SON. 


THE RECALL. 


A spell of love passed o’er him,—he awoke, 

Not as the babe awaketh with the kiss 
Of his fond mother :—he had borne the yoke, 

The grievous yoke of Sin ;—his early bliss 
Seemed like some broken urn, yet fragrant still, 
Though marred and stained with overmastering ill. 


A spell of love hath found him ;—though afar, 
In desert countries, he had wandered long, 
Until had waned and set his guiding star, 
And Satan’s bands resistless seemed, and strong ; 
Yet hath a dream of gentle lustre broke 
Through tbe dull sleep of sin ;—aud he awoke. 


He communed with the love of early years ; 

He talked with memories all seared and pale ; 
O, ’twas a spell of love! no boding fears, 

But thoughts all fitted for the poor and frail 
Came over him, and graciously recall 
‘His Father’s house’ to the lost Prodigal. 


“His Father’s house” of tenderness and love; 
His Father’s board, of bountiful supply ; 

There are his hirelings cared for,—whilst I rove 
A son,—yet groaning in my penury :— 

I will arise aud seek my Father’s face; 

And the poor sinner rose—a child of grace! 


God of all grace !—still winning be the spell 
Which draws the sinner from the paths of death ; 
Opening in desert lands a gushing well 
Of holy memories, in living faith. 
O call each Prodigal, where'er he rove, 
With thoughts of home and of his Father’s love. 


J. Crewdson. 


—_—_——99 2 __—_ 


THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 


How beautiful the heavens look to-night !— 

So calm, transparent; and the starry crowd,— 
Those exquisite embodiments of light, 

Could ye not almost fancy they were proud 
Of their own loveliness ?—that they had bliss 
In beaming forth on such a night as this ? 


Forever and forever there is set 
In the enduring sky a seal and sign, 
A voiceless evidence of God !—which yet 
Unchanged shall live, when this frail form of 
mine 
Hath mouldered from the bosom of the earth, 
Leaving no record of its mort.1 birth. 


The elements of which we are composed 
May perish ; they are finite; but the soul 
Bursts from the frame in which it lay enclosed, 
Beyond the grasping reach of Time’s control ! 
That spirit whi:h within us swells and speaks, 
Shall find the immortality it seeks ! 





Prayer does not supersede the use of means; 
we also see that the divine assurance does not 
supersede the use of them. The manna des- 
cended from the clouds; but the people were to 
gather it. The angel opened the prison door 
and released Peter from his fetters; this he 
could not do himself: but he did not.take him 
up in his. arms.and carry.him to the house: of 


‘ 


Oh, thou |—Creator !—God !—and can it be 

That man is heir to thine own glorious heaven ?— 
’Tis 80 !—the light which is sublimity,— 

The essence which is thought, by thee were given ! 
The fear and heaviness of doubt are o’er— 
I muse, and .feel—and.tremble—and adore |! 
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Ocean Steam NAVIGATION.—The number 
of ocean steamers between Great Britain and 
America has so greatly increased, that during 
1863 a vessel left either side of the Atlantic 


nearly every day. The Cunard steamers made 
71 westward voyages, carrying 13,342 passen- 


gers, and 67 eastern voyages, with 5,587 pas- 


sengers. The Inman line made 76 westward 
voyages, with 34,840 passengers, and 74 east- 
ward, with 7,980 passengers. The Allan line 
wade 64 westward, with 15,092 passengers, 
and 61 eastward, and 2,924 passengers. The 
steamers of the other three lines, the Galway, 
the Anchor, and the National Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, made 28 westward voyages, with 
10,760 passengers, and 25 eastern, with 720 
passenger: making in the aggregate 239 west- 
ward voyages, carrying 74,034 passengers, and 
227 eastern, with 17,211 passengers. The 
Cunard line made the most rapid passages. 
The eastern voyages are generally shorter than 
the westward. Twice during the year, the 
Cunard steamer Scotia crossed the Atlantic 
westward under ten days—once being in nine 
days and one hour,—while the same wonder- 
ful feat was accomplished twelve times east- 
ward, chiefly by the Cunard steamers. 





If we were as willing to receive the blessings 
of His great salvation as He was to procure them 
for us by anguish and by blood, we should all 
be able immediately to rejoice in Him, with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 15th inst. 


Great Britain.—At a numerously attended meet- 
ing of working men of South London, Newman Hall 
presiding, an address was adopted congratulating 
President Lincoln on his re-election, and the em- 
phatic denunciation of slavery by the American 
people. An imposing reform demonstration had 
taken place at Bradford. Resolutions were adopted 
demanding an extension of the elective franchise, 
and in favor of an energetic agitatior of the question. 
The British Emancipation Society had presented 
to the U. S. Minister a congratulatory address on the 
re-election of President Lincoln. 

The prosecution of Inspector Rumble, for enlist- 
ing men at Sheerness for the rebel steamer Rappa- 
hannock, commenced in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
on the 5th, but on technical grounds it was brought 
to a stop, and suspended till the next term. 

An open-air meeting of factory operatives at 
Manchester adopted a resolution in favor of the me- 
diation of England and France in American affairs. 
An amendment in favor of continued neutrality was 
declared rejected, but both sides claimed the ma- 
jority. 

Germany.—The Diet has adopted, by a vote of 9 
to 6, the proposition for the withdrawal of Federal 
troops from the Duchies. 


Dsymark.—The King had arrived at Kolding. It 
is. said that several thousand inhabitants of Schles- 
wig. wished to proceed thither to render homage to 
him, but were, forbidden by the authorities, and 
some of them arrested. The official paper, how- 





ever, announced that the King had: received a depu- 
tation of 5000 Schleswigers. 


Iraty.—The Senate had passed the bill to trans- 
fer the capital to Florence, by a vote of 134 to 47. 
The Minister of Finance stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the removal would be made as soon 
as Parliament disposed of bills relating to organic 
laws. 

France.—The Bank of France had reduced its 
rate of discount from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Turkey.—Disturbances of an: insurrectionary 
character were reported in Albania. Several Turk- 
ish officials had been massacred. Troops were sent 
to the scene of insurrection. It was feared the 
movement might extend. 

A convention has been signed between the Porte 
and Persia, for an Indian telegraph line. 

Soura America.—A Buenos Ayres paper of 10th 
mo. 26th stated that Montevideo was then besieged 
by the rebel Gen. Flores, indirectly aided by a'‘part 
of the Brazilian navy. The city was closely in- 
vested, and an assault was apprehended. 


Canapa.—Anotber extradition case has occurred, 
with a different result thus far from that of the St. 
Albans raiders. A man from New Hampshire was 
recently arrested at Sherbrooke, C. E., on a warran: 
issued by a Judge of the Superior Court of Lower 
Canada, on a charge of stabbing several persons in 
New Hampshire last summer upon an attempt to ar- 
rest him as a deserter. Being brought before the 
Judge, his discharge was asked on the same grounds 
as that of the St. Albans criminals, but the Judge 
decided that he had jurisdiction, and the hearing 
must proceed on the merits of the case. This deci- 
sion overrules that of Judge Coursal. The trial is 
not concluded. The Governor General of Canada 
offered a reward for the re-arrest of the St. Albans 
prisoners, and several of them have been arrested. 
The Canadian authorities are taking all necessary 
steps to fulfil international obligations, and a goou 
understanding prevails between them and our gov- 
ernment. 

Domestic.—The President having signed the bill 
creating the rank of Vice Admiral in the navy, im- 
mediately nominated Rear Admiral Farragut for 
that position, and the Senate at once confirmed the 
nomination. 

Judge Wylie, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, decided a few days since, 
in the case of Col. Baker, chief of military detecs- 
ives, indicted for the arrest of Dr. Gwin, of 
California, some time since, that neither the or- 
der of the Secretary of War nor that of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would be justification to the 
defendant. If this decision should be sustained, a}! 
the arrests of civilians heretotore made under sucn 
authority will be subject to indictment. 

The report of the California end of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, recently published, shows 
the earnings of 31 miles of road for the seven 
months during which it has been in operation, to 
be $103,000 in gold, of which $48,000 was net 
profit. The road is graded for twelve miles further 
into the mountains. The treasure received at San 
Francisco in the ten days previous to the 22d inst: 
amounted to nearly $1,;175;000. The eastern end 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Lawrence, Kansas, was formally opened on 
the 19th inst., and trains rum daily between those 
places. 

Coneress.—The Senate passed the following 
bills: to create the offfte-of Vice Admiral in the 
navy, the relative rank being the same as Lieutenant 
General in the army; the House bill: chauging the 
time for imposing the increased tax on whiskey:to 
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the ist month instead of the 2d; and a bill offered 
last session by Sumner, of Mass., requiring all law- 
yers practising in U. S. Courts to take the oath of 
allegiance; and also resolutions, instructing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of requiring all residents of the District to 
take and file with the Provost Marshal an oath of 
allegiance ; calling for information as to the quan- 
tity of land sold under the treaty with the Sac and 
Fox Indians, the price obtained, and what opportu- 
nity the people of Kansas had to compete in the 
purchase; postponing till the 1st of 7th month next 
the further sale of those lands; and calling on the 
Secretary of War for information whether the militia 
called out for thirty and one hundred days are ex- 
empt from the draft. A resolution directing that 
the requisite notice be given for the termination of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs as a substitute for that of 
the House, and its consideration was postponed to 
the 6th prox. A petition was presented from Jobn 
Beeson, asking for a proclamation of amnesty to all 
Indians who will cease hostility to the government 
of the United States, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. The Military Committee 
reported adversely to the House bill to drop unem- 
ployed officers from the army rolls, on the grounds 
that it makes no discrimination, and that the Presi- 
dent already has as much power in the matter as is 
necessary. 

The House passed a bill amending the act of 
Sixth month 30th, 1863, so as to give to all co- 
lored persons in the army at that time the 
allowances, &c., granted to others of the same 
race; the Senate bill creating the grade of Vice 
Admiral; and the Deficiency Appropriation bill. 
—Resolutions were adopted instructing the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to inquire into the 
expediency of amending the Internal Revenue law 
go as to make instruments of writing valid and legal 
in cases where there bas been a failure to affix the 
proper stamps; instructing the Committee on 


Public Lands to inquire into the expediency of set- } 


ting apart lands for the benefit of disabled soldiers, 


by granting them to the States, the proceeds to be 
expended for the benefit of the soldiers ; instructing | 


the Military Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of providing for treatment of rebel prisoners simi- 


lar to that bestowed by the rebel authorities on | 
Union prisoners, in order to compel more humane | 
treatment of the latter; authorizing the President : 
to appoint a commission to examine the harbors of | 


the: northern lukes, with a view of establishing 
navy yards thereon; instructing the Commitiee on 


Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of ; 


reducing the import duty on printing paper; asking 
the Secretary of the Navy to communicate what 
measures bave been taken for the exchange of offi 


cersand men of the navy; and asking the Secre-,; 


tary of War for all communications not previously 
furnished, relative to the exchange of prisoners of 
war. The House non-concurred in the Senate’s 
substitute for the House bill establishing a bureau 
of freedmen’s affairs, and a committee of conference 
was appointed. A bill was reported from the Com- 


mittee on the Rebellious States, granting to certain , 


States whose governments have been subverted or 
overthrowo, # repuclican form of government ; 


its consideration was postponed to the 10th prox. | 


Koth Houses, on the 22nd, adjourned to the 5th prox. 
The Potomac river has-been so frozen ag to sus- 
pend navigation, the ice being from two to three 
inches thick. Several boats were fast in the ice 
below Washington on the 23d. 
A considerable quantity of cotton is said to 


have been already brought to Memphis, Tenn., from 


points further down the river, under the recent 
Government orders authorizing the appointment of 
Government agents; and mcre is awaiting shipment, 

| while large qrantities are waiting beyond the lines 
the issue of the necessary orders to bring it in. 


Mititary Arrarrs.—The latest accounts from 
Tennessee, unofficial, represent that the rebel army 
continued to retreat, and was at Pulaski on the 22d. 
The U.S. troops had crossed Duck river, and moved 
to a point south of Columbia. Gen. Hood is said to 
have lost 54 pieces of artillery, out of 65 taken to 
Nashville by his main army, and 9,000 of his men 
were made prisoners, including four Major Generals. 
All the Union wounded left at Franklin when Gen. 
Thomas withdrew to Nashville, were recaptured, to- 
gether with a number of rebel wounded. The rebel 
Gen. Forrest was defeated near Murfreesboro’ on 
the 15th, and is reported to have rejoined General 
Hood, at Columbia, on the 20th. 

The rebel Gen. Lyon was defeated by General E. 
McCook on the 17th, near Ashleyville, Ky. A por- 
tion of his force was again routed on the 18th, at 
Hopkinsville. 

The naval expedition under Admiral Porter, which 
is accompanied by a military force commanded by 
Gen. Butler, proves to have been destined for Wil- 
mington, N.C. Richmond papers of the 22d, con- 
tained an official dispatch of the previous day from 
General Bragg, commanding at Wilmington, an- 
nouncing that the entire fleet was then in sight of 
the forts, near the mouth of the river, but that the 
vessels could not operate, the weather being un- 
favorable for them. He considered himself able to 
hold the place. The fleet would appear to have 
withdrawn, for a time, to a greater distance from 
the coast, on account of the storm; but on the 23d, 
Gen. Bragg telegraphed that twenty-six vessels had 
re-appeared. 

Admiral Porter reported to the Navy Department, 
on the 15th inst., that within the preceding fifty 
days, the blockading fleet off the coast of North Car- 
olina had captured and destroyed in blockade ran- 
| ners, $5,500,000 worth of property. 

A dispatch was received by the President on the 
eveniog of the 25th, from Gen. Sherman, dated the 
22d, announcing his occupation of the city of Savan- 
; nah and the capture of 150 heavy guns, plenty of 
ammunition, and about 25,000 bales of cotton. A 
dispatch of the same date from Gen. Foster to Gen. 
Grant states that the city was occupied on the 
morning of the 21st, and that on the preceding af- 
ternoon and night, Gen. Hardee escaped from the 
| city with the main body of his infantry and light ar- 
tillery, by crossing the river opposite the city. The 
rebel iron-clads were blown up, and the navy-yard 
burned. The rest of the city, Gen. Foster says, was 
left uninjured, and contains 20,000 citizens, who 
are well disposed. He adds to Sherman’s account of 
| the captures with the city, 609 prisoners, 13 locomo- 
tives and 190 cars, three steamers and 8000 more 
bales of cotton; and styles them the “ valuable 
fruits of an almost bloodless victory.” Communi- 
cation with the city had been opened with the 
steamers of Gen. Foster’s command, taking up some 
torpedoes and passing safely over others, and ar- 
rangements were in progress to clear the channel 
of all obstractions. 


The exchange of prisoners at Charleston, under 
fl‘g of truce, has ended. Col. Mulford, who con- 
ducted it on behalf of the Government, arrived at 
Fortress Mouroe on the 19th, accompanied by about 
1000 released prisoners, bei.g the last of the entire 
{number of 12,000, exchanged under his dire¢tion. 
Mauy of these have reached Annapolis in a deplor- 
able condition, from exposure and privation. 
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